a 


It-in problem of describing 
fore. To define a new idea 


Dierks will never be the same again. 


For the first time in its history, 
pany has a substantial raw mate 
day’s drive of most of its majo 
ern markets. The Dierks prope 
million acres of under-utilized 
sas and Oklahoma, ideally si 
keting standpoint. 


The combination allows Wey 
technical, marketing and fini 
expand Dierks’ conversion fe 
lines. 7 


At the same time, wih expand | 
ties in the heart of the nation, Wey 
water mills can turn more and mo 
international markets. Managem 
nounced plans to invest $200 | 
ancy facilities i in the Mid-So 


In a single move, “Weyerhaeu e 
made it possible to serve its dor 
efficiently, and to offer greatel 
seas customers. 


Weyerhaeuser hasn't changed course 
because we bought Dierks. 


We bought Dierks because we 
changed course. 


The difference in those two statements provides 
the key to understanding what has happened at 
Weyerhaeuser in the recent past. 


To those sensitive to the winds of change, our major 
moves in 1969 came as no surprise. A year ago 
management indicated what it intended to do about 
growth, acquisition, organizational streamlining and 
the more intensive use of assets. In 1969, we did 
what we said we were going to do. 


We’ve moved rapidly. But we’ve just begun. 


Our intention is to double earnings by 1975. 


It is a bold objective, but a realistic one. Achieving 
it will mean an average compound growth rate in 
earnings per share of 15 percent, per year. We’ve 
exceeded that growth rate over the last three years. 


Part of our preparation for the future includes major 
innovations in our management framework. 


Today we view each of the major businesses oper- 
ated by the company as a system of interacting raw 
materials sources, production units and markets. 
The scope is international. And the system is both 
sensitive and responsive: A change in one part of 
the system is evaluated in terms of its influence on 
all others. 


The business system concept permits the logical 
progression of corporate moves in resource devel- 
opment, investment and acquisition. 


Basic i. our - ability to achieve the goals we set is 
more intensive use of assets. All assets — our hu- 
man resources, our physical resources, our ability 
to borrow, our ability to buy. 


ae to be recognized for what it is. 


High Yield Forestry is more than 
better way to grow trees. 


Itis a better way to grow more 
trees more profitably. 


"Wher High Yield Forestry was first implemented, it 
___ Caused keen interest among forestry professionals. 
: But only mild curiosity in the financial and business 
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i. context, our High Yield Forestry program has" 


communities. This is changing rapidly. 


Look at just one example: Our Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon Tree Farm where High Yield Forestry now is 
being applied. 


Projecting a greater raw materials yield, manage- 
ment developed and announced plans in 1969 for a 
new plywood plant, a new particleboard mill, and a 
new chip manufacturing facility. 


In 1969, management’s use of High Yield Forestry 
caused plants to be built, boxcars to be filled, pay- 
rolls to expand. 


Our new plants, too, are high yield. 


We’re building new production facilities capable of 
processing more, faster, at lower cost. 


For example, we obtain higher productivity at our 
New Bern, North Carolina pulp mill by putting highly 
skilled people in command of technologically ad- 
vanced equipment. Managing computer regulated 
machinery, our people there obtain more product 
yield per raw material input—and, in doing so, im- 
prove water and air conditions because the process 
reduces pollution. 5 


At Kamloops, British Columbia, we are installing 
equipment that will make bleached market pulp 
out of the sawdust generated by lumber mills in the 
area. We will be making a useful and high quality 
product out of material that formerly was burned as 
waste, creating smoke and cinder problems. 


Another example of high yield processing is our 
new linerboard and corrugating medium facility 
(with the world’s largest paper machine) at Valliant, 


area that needs industrial arinlevienie a _ 2 


To run our advanced facilities, we need high yield 
people—better educated, more productive, higher — 
paid. In our projections, we see these highly skilled 
people running plants and machines at much eae 
productivity rates. es 


The Weyerhaeuser high yield approach amounts to 
the application of human intelligence and physical 
assets to earn more for our shareholders and for 
our employees by growing more trees, to produce 
more goods, more efficiently, for our customers. 


969, Weyerhaeuser entered 
helter business. ae residential or robesena 


he housing business: The shelter business. These acquisitions su, 
tive: 


ere a big difference. 


And the difference has to do with opportunities. 


We see the opportunities for our newly formed AY 
helter Group as including homes, offices, com- ter business is a $100 billion-a- yeas industry. 
mercial piece, plants, farm structures, and : 

Our entry into the field is based on opportunit 
growth in corporate earnings. 


es for. 


The shelter industry is in a period of sweeping 
change. Changes in production methods and tech 
nology. Changes in financing. Changes in land use 
patterns. 


To those who grow trees, planning 
for the future is nothing new. 


At Weyerhaeuser, we consider five- to seven-year 
planning anecessity. 


In some operations we maintain 10-year plans. 


And, with High Yield Forestry, what we do today is 
done in accordance with computer simulations and 
management’s estimate of what we want our forests 
to be like well into the next century. 


We use many other guidelines in charting our cor- 
porate future. 


Some of those guidelines arise from a natural and 
basic sensitivity to the world around us: The need 
to rebuild our cities. To enhance the quality of our 
environment. To intelligently manage basic re- 
sources. To broaden the possibilities for underde- 


Computer drawing of 
forestland near 
Longview, Wash. 
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veloped nations and underprivileged people. To 
provide new products for needs as yet only vaguely 
defined. 


All of those needs must be met. 


Still other guidelines that influence our planning 
grow out of our position as one of the world’s major 
resource companies. We own 5.6 million acres of 
forestland in the United States and have manage- 
ment responsibility and harvest rights on 9.7 mil- 
lion more throughout the world. We produce more 
than 5,000 products, manufactured in 101 plants, 
and have sales of more than $1 billion a year. We 
employ about 40,000 men and women at facilities 
in 17 nations. 


The function of planning is to relate market needs 
profitably to Weyerhaeuser capabilities. Our re- 
sources provide the means; our management, the 
direction; our capable people, the drive. 


Our corporate drive grows from the ability “Whether it’s Weyerhaeuser 


of Weyerhaeuser people to of ine Navy, ee 
P : : only one admiral. But 
recognize and seize opportunity. everyone down ine (me 


to have the ability to act 
also — the fleet isn’t 
hung together with a 
bunch of towlines.” 


To get a feel for the character of a company, talk to 
the people who work there. 


We think you’d find it interesting to talk with Weyer- 
haeuser people — and that you’d hear statements 
very much like those that follow if you asked about 
their company, its present strengths and its future 
possibilities. 


Some of the quotes here are from individuals in our 
corporate headquarters — and other quotes are 
from persons many miles away from the head office. 
All were gathered by an independent researcher. 


Taken together, the comments tell a lot about 
Weyerhaeuser—particularly the ambitions, ideals, 
and viewpoints of those who work here. And that’s 
as it should be: people are, after all, the company. 


As one executive put it: “Go down to one of our big 
plants on Sunday. All of the machinery is there. All 
of the capital equipment. But nothing happens. 
Then go down on Monday—things are happening 
on Monday. What’s the difference? People, of 
course. It’s people who make the organization tick.” 


“We've always had more 
opportunities than we’ve 
embraced. These opportunities 
became more visible when 
the High Yield Forestry 
program was Officially 
endorsed because that 
increased the potential wood 
basket by a third.” 


“To me the most exciting 


aspect of Weyerhaeuser 
today is the determination of 
management to make this 
one of the greatest 
corporations in the world. 

In fact, the greatest. It’s 
something you can’t 
measure with numbers or 
charts—an attitude. But real 
just the same. What makes 
this place so fascinating 
right now is that all down the 
line we’re realizing we have 
the resources and the 
people to become what we 
want to be.” 


“If wood products are in short 


supply, at the present level 

of housing starts, it doesn’t 
take much imagination to see 
what supply pressures will 
be with at least a 50 percent 
higher average number of 
housing starts forecast for 
the next 10 years.” 


“Weyerhaeuser is doing the 
most in research in the 
industry—therefore, it has 
the greatest resources to do 
something of value. That’s 
why I’m working for 
Weyerhaeuser. For one thing, 
I’m a conservationist; | like 
the outdoors. For another, 
the work here offers an 
immense personal chance 
forascientist to dosomething 
for the good of society, 
working within the wood 
utilization business. | used to 
work in an industry where 
you could engineer your 
tail off there and never cause 
so much as a hiccough in 
the way people lived or in 
the corporate profit picture. 
In wood utilization, and at 
Weyerhaeuser particularly, 
there is a great professional 
challenge. And there’s 
immense opportunity 
to do many things.” 
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“This last year was a difficult 
one for many of our 
solid wood markets, so our 
success is the result of 
hard selling. There’s no 
question about that. 
But, still, that’s only part of 
the picture. There were 
a lot of other factors that 
helped support us in the 
field. Teamwork in 
scheduling and delivery, for 
example. And products 
that | can talk to an 
architect about, knowing 
that what | have to offer is 
the newest or best around. 
Anybody in sales knows 
that no matter how good 
you are, you can’t sell 
a product if you can’t get it. 
Where we had outstanding 
successes, you'll also 
find we had outstanding 
teamwork in the areas 
of manufacturing and 
distribution.” 


“As a salesman I’ve been 
impressed by a changing 
awareness on the part 
of people outside the 
company—people who 
watch us—our customers, 
and those in the business 
community. They’ve 
always regarded us as 
a big company—I think 
they’re beginning to 
understand that we’re also 
a very vigorous one.”’ 


“High Yield Forestry gives us 
maximum growth ona 
continuing basis, and that’s 
certainly basic. But we’re 
going far beyond that to tie 
the tree with the marketing 
opportunity. That means 
allocating the individual log 
to its highest use, and then 
processing it to gain the 
greatest yield. There’s one 
more step: High Yield 
Marketing—going to those 
selected customers for 
whom we can do the most, 
and therefore, realize 
the greatest return.” 


“If you look at the worldwide 
pulp, linerboard and/or 
packaging businesses, 
Weyerhaeuser has great 
strength in distribution that 
has been built up over a 
period of years. This is what 
allows us to move out now. 
when most others cannot. 
We’ve been building 
markets in front of us.” 


“A lot of people manage so 
they never can be wrong. 
But they’re not always too 
right either. We’re 
taking more risks, 
and making more gains.”’ 
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At Weyerhaeuser today we have the physical, hu- 
man and financial resources to take advantage of 
worldwide opportunities. 


Accordingly, we are applying our great reserve 
strength now—in the face of significantly adverse 
short term economic conditions—to shape a pat- 
tern of sustained growth in the future. 


We see great opportunities in our mid-range pro- 
jections. And as those opportunities arrive, Weyer- 
haeuser will be ready. 


1969: End of a Decade of Growth 


1969 was a record-setting year, ending a decade 
of change and growth. Our 1969 sales of $1.24 bil- 
lion were the greatest in our history. This was $186 
million more than sales for 1968, when we exceeded 
$1 billion for the first time. 


We generated an all-time high in net income of 
$131 million, an increase of $25 million over 1968. 


Cash flow for the first time was more than $200 
million, or $3.24 per common share. Total assets 
increased to $1.64 billion, compared with $1.14 
billion at the end of 1968. 


Earnings per common share were $2.11, up 21 
percent from the previous year. 


These 1969 records were achieved despite a se- 
verely depressed housing market. Expanding off- 
shore markets for wood and fiber products, greater 
yields of high grade products, process improve- 
ments and improved transportation systems con- 
tributed materially to these results. 


Most important, 1969 was a confluence of actions 
and ideas for the decade. Acquisitions, internal ex- 
pansion, streamlining of organization, management 
development and innovative use of resources all 
came together to set the stage for the 70’s. 


Our growth will accelerate as we move toward 
our 75th year in the middle of this decade. 


Statement of Consolidated Income 


Statement of Source and Application of Funds 


(Amounts in thousands) Year Ended Year Ended _ (Amounts in thousands) 
December 28, December 29, Denne 
1969 1968 4969 
Income: (Note 1) | Funds Were Provided From: 
Net sales $1,239,168 $1,053,035 I Net income $ 131,362 
Other income (net) 3,206 4,650 Depreciation and depletion 68,847 
$1,242,374 $1,057,685 Increase in long-term borrowings 178,451 
a: a ae { Sale of preferred shares 24,335 
Working capital acquired in Dierks purchase 22,487 
Costs and Expenses: Other items—net 13,635 
Cost of goods sold $ 801,983 $ 691,513 $ 439,117 
Depreciation (straight-line method) and depletion 68,847 60,608 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 121,696 103,127 
Interest expense (Note 8) 11,950 11,492 Funds Were Expended For: 
Taxes other than income taxes 43,836 38,657 Additions to property and equipment $ 167,348 
Income taxes— Additions to timber and timberlands 19,961 
Provision 70,100 51,100 Purchase net assets of Dierks $ 325,000 
Investment credit (7,400) (5,200) Less—Preferred shares issued in purchase 124,953 200,047 
SN eNe S Seteey | Cash dividends 51,099 
Purchases of treasury shares 7,478 
| Increase in other assets 33,139 
Net Income $ 131,362 $ 106,388 $ 479,072 
I ait wae 
Net Income Per Common Share ' 
On average common shares outstanding during the period $2.11 $1.75 | Decrease in Working Capital $ 39,955 
f 
( 
t 
i 
The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement. The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement. 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 
(Amounts in Thousands) 


22S ee 2 3 a 1 Ea Lee oe 


Assets Bat (amma Liabilities and Shareholders’ Interest en ees et See: 
Current Assets: (Note 1) Current Liabilities: (Note 1) 
Cash $ 28,448 $ 15,485 Notes payable to banks, secured by trust deed notes receivable $ 37,910 $ 31,299 
Marketable securities, at cost Commercial paper 30,636 a. 
(substantially equivalent to market) 21,406 33,771 Current portion of long-term debt 21,161 16,710 
i ances of 
$2,140,000 be edi a Ae FG ites notes payable 61,200 40,974 
respective dates 155,120 124,785 68,563 42,526 
Trust deed notes receivable held for sale 38,904 31,569 Dividends payable 14,465 10,445 
Inventories (Note 2) 166,894 151,546 | Accrued income taxes 45,562 40,690 
Prepaid expenses 13,322 40,040 Total current liabilities $ 279,497 $ 182,644 
Total current assets $ 424,094 $ 367,196 
Long-Term Debt (Note 3): 
Timber and Timberlands, at cost less depletion $ 395,885 $ 117,427 Sinking fund debentures, 5.20%, due May 1, 1991 $ 150,000 $ 150,000 
Property and Equipment, at cost: Sinking fund debentures, 7.65%, due July 15, 1994 126,200 a 
Land $ 22139 $ 19,122 Revolving bank notes 50,000 ane 
Building and improvements 223,370 208,790 Other 57,785 53,346 
Machinery and equipment 863,223 787,094 Total long-term debt $ 383,985 $ 203,346 
Rail and truck roads 102,881 88,265 
Construction in progress 113,716 43,089 Insurance and Pension Reserves (Note 5) $ 30,941 $ 27,939 
$1,325,329 $1,146,360 Minority Interest in Subsidiaries $ 5,204 $ 3,920 
Allowance for depreciation (619,414) (571,320) —— 
$ 705,915 $ 575,040 Shareholders’ Interest: 
Common shares, no par value, 70,000,000 shares 
authorized, 62,000,000 shares issued (Note 6) $ 232,500 $ 232,500 
Convertible cumulative, $6.75 preferred shares, 
Other Assets: Series A, no par value, 2,000,000 shares 
Noncurrent receivables So bal $ 33,653 authorized, and 1,499,525 shares issued (Note 7) 149,288 — 
Investments in affiliates 10,398 8,419 Capital surplus 6,394 6,015 
Deferred taxes 17,851 14,137 Retained earnings (Note 3) 584,293 504,030 
Land held for development and sale, at lower of cost or market 23,437 12,979 Common shares in treasury,at cost, 1,289,067 and 
Other 13,971 8,837 1,215,229 shares at respective dates (Note 4) (28,440) (22,706) 
$ 117,768 $ 78,025 Total shareholders’ interest $ 944,035 $ 719,839 
Total assets $1,643,662 $1,137,688 Total liabilities and shareholders’ interest $1,643,662 $1,137,688 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this balance sheet. 


Notes to Financial Statements 
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1. Principles of Consolidation 

All domestic and foreign subsidiaries are included in the 
consolidated financial statements. The company’s equity in 
earnings of 50%-owned domestic and foreign companies 
is included in other income. Foreign subsidiaries and 50%- 
owned foreign companies are not significant to the overall 
operations of the company. 

During 1969, the company issued 1,113,653 treasury com- 
mon shares in exchange for the business and outstanding 
stock of certain companies. These transactions were ac- 
counted for as poolings-of-interests and the consolidated 
financial statements have been retroactively restated to in- 
clude the accounts and operating results of the pooled 
companies. 

The companies so acquired had net sales of $28,073,000 
and net income of $2,612,000 in 1969, and $20,282,000 and 
$1,366,000 in 1968, respectively. 

On September 18, 1969, the company purchased the busi- 
ness and assets of Dierks Forests, Inc. for $192,000,000 in 
cash, 1,249,525 convertible cumulative preferred shares, 
Series A, and the assumption of certain liabilities of Dierks. 
The operating results of Dierks from the date of purchase are 
included in the statement of consolidated income for the 
year ended December 28, 1969, and are not significant in 
relation to net income for the year. The company intends to 
construct manufacturing facilities over the next three to five 
years in which to utilize the timber from a portion of the tim- 
ber and timberlands acquired. Interest is being capitalized 
on the funds borrowed to purchase this portion of the timber 
and timberlands and will continue to be capitalized until the 
various facilities commence operations. 


2. Inventories 

Inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market, with 
approximately 20% of the cost determined on a last-in, 
first-out method and the remainder on a first-in, first-out 
method. At December 28, 1969, inventories consisted of: logs 
and chips, $23,413,000; work in process and finished goods, 
$114,697,000; and materials and supplies, $28,784,000. 


3. Long-Term Debt 

The indenture relating to the 5.20% Sinking Fund Deben- 
tures provides for mandatory sinking fund payments annu- 
ally from 1972 through 1990, each sufficient to redeem $7,- 
500,000 principal amount. The indenture relating to the 
7.65% Sinking Fund Debentures provides for mandatory 


sinking fund payments annually from 1980 through 1993, 
each sufficient to redeem $10,000,000 principal amount. A 
total of $150,000,000 of 7.65% Sinking Fund Debentures are 
authorized. As of December 28, 1969, $23,800,000 of this 
amount remained for future issuance to purchasers pursuant 
to delayed delivery contracts. 

Under the terms of a credit agreement dated August 4, 1969, 
with a group of 17 banks, the company may borrow up to an 
aggregate of $60,000,000 on renewable 90-day notes from 
time to time prior to September 30, 1971, at an interest rate 
equal to the agent bank’s minimum commercial lending rate 
on 90-day notes. On September 30, 1971, borrowings of up 
to $60,000,000 may be converted into a term loan payable 
in eight equal semi-annual installments commencing March 
31, 1972. Under the agreement $389,663,000 of consolidated 
retained earnings at December 28, 1969, was restricted as 
to the payment of dividends and the purchase or redemp- 
tion of capital stock. 


4. Incentive Stock Option Plans 

Under incentive stock option plans, there were outstanding 
at December 28, 1969, stock options granted to certain offi- 
cers and employees to purchase 448,710 common shares at 
market value at date of grant. The average price for the op- 
tions outstanding at December 28, 1969, was $24.94 per 
share. During the year, options for 105,548 shares were 
granted at option prices averaging $41.23 per share, options 
on 106,802 shares were exercised, and options on 4,990 
shares lapsed. Treasury common shares have been reserved 
for the exercise of options. 


5. Pension Plans 


The company and its subsidiaries have a number of pension 
plans covering substantially all employees. The total pen- 
sion expense was $7,400,000 in 1969 and $8,000,000 in 1968. 
Provision for past service costs on the majority of the plans 
is being provided over a 20-year period. The company funds 
(remits to the trustees) pension costs to the extent of cur- 
rent costs plus interest on unfunded past service costs. 


6. Common Shares 

In April, 1969, the shareholders approved an increase in the 
authorized common shares of the company from 31,000,000 
to 70,000,000 shares, a two-for-one split of the 31,000,000 
shares then issued, and a change from a par value of $7.50 
per share to no par value. A total of 2,631,600 authorized but 
unissued common shares has been reserved for conversion 


of preferred shares.At December 28, 1969, 3,638,600 com- 
mon shares would be the approximate number of shares re- 
quired for conversion of all of the outstanding preferred 
shares and for satisfaction of agreements in connection 
with acquisitions. 

All share and per share figures have been adjusted retro- 
actively to reflect the aforementioned two-for-one split and 
the inclusion of the net income of companies pooled during 
1969. The Series A preferred shares are not “common 
stock equivalents” for purposes of computing earnings per 
share; fully diluted earnings per share is not presented be- 
cause conversion would not be dilutive. 


7. Preferred Shares, Series A 

In April, 1969, the shareholders approved the issuance of 
a new Class of 2,000,000 preferred shares which the board 
of directors subsequently designated $6.75 Convertible Cu- 
mulative Preferred Shares, Series A. Each of the shares has 
a cumulative dividend of $6.75 per year, is convertible into 
1.7544 common shares and is entitled to one vote on each 
matter submitted to a vote at meetings of shareholders. 
The shares are callable for redemption on or after July 20, 
1972, in whole or in part, at the option of the company 
on not less than 30 nor more than 60 days’ notice. The ini- 
tial redemption price is $105 per share for the year ending 
July 19, 1973, and decreases 75¢ per share each year there- 
after to $100.50 per share for the year ending July 19, 1979, 
after which the redemption price is $100 per share, plus, in 
each case, an amount equal to all accrued and unpaid 
dividends. 

In the event of voluntary or involuntary liquidation of the 
company, preferred shareholders will be entitled to receive 
an amount equal to $100 per share plus accrued and unpaid 
dividends. 


8. Capitalized Interest 

Interest expense for the year ended December 28, 1969 ex- 
cludes capitalized interest amounting to $5,700,000 on funds 
borrowed to purchase that portion of Dierks timber and tim- 
berlands that will support manufacturing facilities to be 
constructed over the next three to five years and on funds 
used to construct a new pulp mill. 


Report of Auditors 


To the Shareholders, Weyerhaeuser Company: 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of Weyer- 
haeuser Company (a Washington corporation) and subsid- 
iaries as of December 28, 1969, and the related statements 
of consolidated income, shareholders’ interest, and source 
and application of funds for the year then ended. Our ex- 
amination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing procedures 
as we considered necessary in the circumstances. We have 
previously examined and reported on the financial state- 
ments for the preceding year. 


In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance 
sheet and statements of consolidated income, shareholders’ 
interest, and source and application of funds present fairly 
the financial position of Weyerhaeuser Company and sub- 
sidiaries as of December 28, 1969, and the results of their 
Operations and the sources and application of funds for the 
year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles applied on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. 


ARTHUR ANDERSEN & CO. 


Seattle, Washington 
February 10, 1970 


Historical Summary (Dollar amounts in thousands except per share figures) 1969 


1968 1967 1966 1965 
Growth in Net Sales Per Common Share: a fit eee er. a 
(millions of dollars) eee $ 2411 $ 1.75 $ So § aaa Le 
1301 
ae hea interest 1 es is es fe bes 
4200 |__ re ee sites bd eit 3.09 11.84 10.94 10.75 40.21 
ae ita ie = % Earned on Shareholders’ Interest 13.9 14.8 9.1 eh es 
” BalaicaShecis wakes <1. kar) Se Me ia TERS, ote = 
a Current easels $ 424,094 $ 367,196 $ 353,119 $ 400,546 $303,036 
900 pb resrcatnbe lends 395,885 117,427 117,854 117,952 100,809 
Property and equipment 705,915 575,040 525,926 482,501 417,632 
oe Other assets 117,768 78,025 60,935 53,428 44,763 
a Total, assets $1,643,662 $1,137,688 $1,057,834 $1,054,427 $866,240 
Current liabilities $ 279,497 $ 182,644 $ 160,515 $ 152,241 $144,324 
SF Long-term debt 383,985 203,346 202,684 212,037 62,591 
ay Insurance and pension reserves 30,941 27,939 21,739 akc Ae 20,284 
Minority interest in subsidiaries 5,204 3,920 3,916 3,631 2,827 
ap Shareholders’ interest 944,035 719,839 668,980 665,201 636,214 
Be Total liabilities and shareholders’ interest $1,643,662 $1,137,688 $1,057,834 $1,054,427 $866,240 
Current Ratio 1.5 2.0 2,2 2 2.6 : 24 
is Operating Results: 
100 | Income: 
of bea nee Net sales $1,239,168 $1,053,035 $ 898,799 $ 847,321 $736,977 
4960 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 Other income (net) 3,206 4,650 3,680 14,738 9,553 
Earnings Retained; Depreciation Total $1,242,374 $1,057,685 $ 902,479 $ 862,059 $746,530 
and Depletion; Capital Expenditures Costs and expenses: 
(millions of dollars) Cost of goods sold and expenses $ 992,526 $ 855,248 $ 771,388 $ 718,150 $611,625 
tileres tex pense 11,950 11,492 11,139 7,911 610 
Taxes other than income taxes : 43,836 38,657 31,636 28,825 26,201 
Income taxes — provision 70,100 51,100 31,775 32,470 31,645 
— investment credit (7,400) (5,200) (4,500) (5,000) (7,500) 
Total costs and expenses $1,111,012 $ 951,297 $ 841,438 $ 782,356 $662,581 
Net income $ 131,362 $ 106,388 $ 61,041 $ 79,703 $ 83,949 
Depreciation and depletion 68,847 60,608 51,698 45,362 38,948 
Cash flow $ 200,209 $ 166,996 $ 112,739 $125,065 $122,897 
Statistics: (combined foreign and domestic) 
Number of employees 42,677 37,920 36,341 36,875 33,063 
Number of shareholder accounts 29,099 24,687 26,547 27,827 24,255 
Production 
Logs (million board feet) 3,695 3,603 2,944 2,683 2,703 
Lumber (million board feet) 1,724 1,640 1,528 1,610 1,632 
Softwood plywood (million square feet) 856 854 770 701 708 
Market pulp (thousand tons) 673 660 671 679 oe 
Paper (thousand tons) 299 281 260 258 WUE 
Paperboard (thousand tons) 1,054 1,041 1,030 1,034 852 
Shipping containers (million square feet) 12,743 11,068 10,176 8,965 7,333 
161 147 
Cartons (thousand tons) 156 159 152 


Fi “ ] i me IPer 
- Serre mae Data for all prior years have been restated to include companies acquired in 1969 and accounted for as “‘poolings of interests 


common share figures have also been adjusted to reflect the 1969 two-for-one split. 


Statement of Shareholders’ Interest 


ee Oe 


For the Year Ended December 28, 1969 


Shares Outstanding 


Common Preferred 

Balance at December 29, 1968: 

As previously reported 59,671,118 —_ 

Changes resulting from poolings-of-interests (Note 1) 1,113,653 — 

As restated 60,784,771 —_— 
Net Income 
Cash Dividends: 

Common—$.80 per share 

Preferred—$2.2875 per share 
Preferred shares sold or issued in acquisition — 1,499,525 
Purchases of treasury shares (180,640) — 
Stock options exercised 106,802 —_— 
Balance at December 28, 1969 60,710,933 1,499,525 


Milestones 


Capital Outlays 


Plans were announced to expand Kamloops, B.C. pulp 
production from 250 tons a day to 1,250 tons a day. 
The expansion will cost $90 million. 


Cottage Grove, Ore., laminating plant facilities were ex- 
panded by a $1 million improvement of the plant’s fab- 
ricating and finishing line and by the construction of 
additional storage area. 


Tripling of production capacity at the Springfield, Ore. 
particleboard plant was commenced. The $9 million ex- 
pansion, including a new production line and a vinyl 
overlay plant, will be completed in mid-1970. 


Acquisition of land in Idaho Falls, |\daho, was announced 
as the company began construction on its 33rd domes- 
tic corrugated manufacturing facility. The new facility 
is primarily to supply the needs of the potato industry. 


Weyerhaeuser acquired Dierks Forests, Inc., with its 
3,000 employees, 1.8 million acres of timberlands and 
wood products, wood fiber, gypsumboard and paper 
plants. 


The company’s French subsidiary, Dropsy, S.A., ac- 
quired a paperboard mill. The acquisition, Papeteries de 
la Hays Descartes, produces 110 metric tons per day of 


corrugated medium and linerboard. In addition, Dropsy 
is completing a 150,000 square foot corrugated shipping 
container plant at its Papeteries de Forez operations at 
Feurs. 


The company announced plans to invest more than $24 
million in a new plywood mill, particleboard plant and 
log merchandiser at Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Kamloops Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., purchased Blue River 
Sawmills Ltd., located 145 miles north of Kamloops, as 
a branch of the company’s wholly owned subsidiary 
K.P. Wood Products Co. Ltd., with sawmills at Avola, 
Lumby and Merritt, B.C. 


Weyerhaeuser acquired Quadrant Corp., the Pacific 
Northwest's largest land development firm with major 
interests in brokerage service, commercial sales, land 
acquisition, property management, engineering and 
general construction. 


Engineering and construction commenced on a 1,600- 
ton-per-day expansion of the company’s linerboard and 
corrugated medium production capacity. Involved will 
be the construction, at a cost of well in excess of $100 
million, of a containerboard manufacturing complex at 
Valliant, Okla., which will begin operation at the end of 


(Amounts in thousands) 


a eee) Tee ee a eye a 


Common Preferred Capital 
Shares Shares Surplus 
$232,500 $ — $ 32,608 
a = (26,593) 
$232,500 $  — $ 6,015 
— 149,288 = 
— _— 379 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of this statement. 


Total 
Retained Treasury Shareholders’ 
Earnings Shares Interest 
(Note 3) 
$498,075 $ (49,328) $713,855 
5,955 26,622 5,984 
$504,030 $ (22,706) $719,839 
131,362 _— 131,362 
(47,669) — (47,669) 
(3,430) — (3,430) 
— — 149,288 
— (7,478) (7,478) 
— 1,744 2,123 
$584,293 $ (28,440) $944,035 


1971. Three plywood mills, two high-speed sawmills 
and a large particleboard facility were approved for con- 
struction in Oklahoma and Arkansas in 1970. 


Weyerhaeuser Company was granted a 250,000-acre 
timber concession by the government of the Republic of 
Indonesia. The “Balsalm’” concession is the company’s 
initial investment in Indonesia. Weyerhaeuser’s timber 
Operations in the island nations of Southeast Asia ex- 
panded to well over one million acres as a result of the 
Indonesian agreement. 


Par-West Financial was acquired by Weyerhaeuser, Its 
primary activities in mortgage banking and home con- 
struction are supplemented by insurance and real estate 
brokerage services. 


Total investment in time and capital for environmental 
protection during 1969 was approximately $15,254,000. 
Capital expenditures for improved processing equip- 
ment made up the bulk of this total—about $11,000,000. 
At a cost of $3,000,000, there were 46 environmental 
experts and technicians involved full time and 1,060 
others significantly involved part of the time (10% or 
more of their time and talents). Tax credits on some of 
the environmental capital investments totaled $183,000 
for 1969. 


Organizational Changes 


The board of directors approved the creation of a Shel- 
ter Group, adding a major business grouping to the com- 
pany’s operations. Primary reason for the major expan- 
sion into the shelter business was the opportunity to 
achieve growth and profits through participation in the 
nation’s ambitious housing goals for the next decade 
while developing new technology and new business sys- 
tems in the shelter field. C. Calvert Knudsen, who joined 
the company early in the year as senior vice president- 
corporate growth, was named to direct the initial or- 
ganization of the new business grouping. 


A new organization called the Corporate Services Divi- 
sion was created to provide common staff services on a 
regional basis. 


The board of directors elected Alan T. Smith, director 
of corporate services, and Daniel C. Smith, general 
counsel, as corporate vice presidents. At the same time, 
Wallace M. Scott was elected controller. 


Weyerhaeuser Company shareholders approved a two- 
for-one split in the company’s common shares, which 
increased the number of issued common shares to 62 
million. They also approved increasing the number of 
authorized common shares to 70 million and authorized 
the directors to issue 2 million preferred shares. The 
newly authorized but unissued shares will be available 
for acquisitions and other corporate purposes. 


Weyerhaeuser Company and Subsidiaries 
Executive Offices, Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 98401 


Directors 

Norton Clapp, Chairman* 
William M. Allen* 
Carleton Blunt 

John H. Hauberg 

E. Bronson Ingram 
Robert H. Kieckhefer* 
John M. Musser* 

Joseph E. Nolan 

Robert D. O’Brien 

Edwin W. Rawlings 
Thomas C. Taylor 

C. Davis Weyerhaeuser 
George H. Weyerhaeuser* 
Robert B. Wilson* 
*Executive Committee 


Principal Officers 

George H. Weyerhaeuser, president and chief executive officer 
C. Calvert Knudsen, senior vice president—corporate growth 
Harry E. Morgan, Jr., senior vice president—wood products 
Joseph E. Nolan, senior vice president—administration 

Merrill Robison, senior vice president—pulp and paper 

John L. Aram, vice president—transportation and materiel! 
Charles W. Bingham, vice president—wood products 

Joseph C. Brown, Jr., vice president—Dierks division 

Bernard L. Orell, vice president—public affairs 

Robert D. Pauley, vice president—research and engineering 
Alan T. Smith, vice president—corporate systems and services 
Daniel C. Smith, vice president—general counsel 

Ivan D. Wood, vice president—international operations 

Lowry Wyatt, vice president—administration 

Kenneth W. Hultgren, treasurer 

Wallace M. Scott, Jr., contro//er 

David H. Swenson, director of taxes 

Rowland C. Vincent, secretary 


Other Division and Department Heads 


Howard E. Hunt, softwood /Jumber 


Alec M. Fisken, softwood plywood, manufactured panels 
and molded products 


E. M. Magarian, hardwood products 

John Shethar, pu/p 

William S. Kemp, Jr., paper 

J. R. Callahan, paperboard packaging 
David R. Riggs, shipping containers 

Lon Varnadore, Weyerhaeuser Properties 
Richard L. Siegel, manpower resources and development 
Scott J. Witt, personne! 

Robert L. Schuyler, investment evaluation 
Robert H. Moore, procurement 

William L. Bush, transportation 


Annual Meeting 
April 16, 1970, Tacoma Mall Theatre, Tacoma, Washington 


Proxy material will be mailed to each shareholder of 
record on or about March 12, 1970 


Principal Subsidiaries and Affiliates 
Domestic 

Atlantic Terminals, Inc. 

Chehalis Western Railroad Company 
Columbia & Cowlitz Railway Company 
DeQueen & Eastern Railroad Co. 

Jay Peak, Inc. 

Mountain Tree Farm Company 

Pacific Western Mortgage Company 
Par-West Financial 

The Quadrant Corporation 

R-W Paper Company 

Southern Land and Townsite Co. 

Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern Railroad Co. 
Weyerhaeuser International, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Properties, Inc. 


Foreign 
Associated Timber Industries Ltd. 
Barlow Weyerhaeuser Packaging Investments (Pty.) Ltd. (45% ) 
Cajas y Empaques de Guatemala, S.A. 
The Capricorn Corporation 

Caribbean Container Company 
Cartonpack, S.A. 

Dropsy, S.A. 

Iberoamericana del Embalaje, S.A. 
Kamloops Pulp & Paper Co. Ltd. 
Kennedy Bay Timber Company 
Pacmarine Agencies Ltd. 

Sanber S.p.A. 

West Indies Pulp and Paper Ltd. 
Weyerhaeuser Australia Pty. Ltd. 
Weyerhaeuser Belgium, S.A. 
Weyerhaeuser Canada Limited 
Weyerhaeuser International, S.A. 
Weyerhaeuser Philippines, Inc. 
Weyerhaeuser Quebec Limited 


Subsidiaries and affiliates are owned 50% or more, except 
as otherwise noted. 


Transfer Agents for Common and Preferred Shares 


Seattle-First National Bank* 
Seattle, Washington 


First National City Bank** 
New York City 


*Dividend disbursing agent for common shares 
**Dividend disbursing agent for preferred shares 


Registrars 


The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
Seattle, Washington 


Chemical Bank 
New York City 


Common Shares Traded On: 
New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 


Preferred Shares Traded On: 
New York Stock Exchange 


This report printed on 80-pound Weyerhaeuser® Kashmir white cover, 80-pound Weyerhaeuser Kashmir 


white text and 70-pound Weyerhaeuser Kilmory® text, Moss. 


Two-section repo 


Your Weyerhaeuser Annual Report for 1 


two sections. 


in ‘context wit 
The second section cont 
which describe 
company in deta 


the position and activities of the 
. 


The dual perspective is intended to report not only where 
we've been but also where we want to g 


O. 


Financial Highlights 
1969 

Net sales $1,239,168,000 
Net income 131,362,000 

Per common 

share Pali) 

Ynet income to 

shareholders’ : ; 

interest 13.9% 14.8% 
Cash flow 200,209,000  166,996,0( 
Common stock dividends 47,669,000 

Per common 

share 
Income retained 

in the business 80,263,000 


Depreciation and — 
depletior 68,847,000 60,608,0' 
See ace 187,309,000 412,173,000 | 

Taxes 106,536,000 84,557,000 

Wages and salaries, 


including vacations af 
and holiday p pay 325,959,000 288,801,000 0 


Pensions, employee 
insurance and so- eS 
cial security taxes 39,497,000 
Number of employees 
at end of year 42,677 


Number of share- 
holder accounts 
at end of year 29,099 


poolings of int 


accounted for as rests. 


